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AUNT HESTER’S BUREAU, 


THE LOST BANK NOTE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DANESBURY HOUSE.” 
CHAPTER II.——-THE NEW HOME. 


Tr was a sultry day in July, when Maria West left her 
native place to enter upon her new home at her uncle’s. 
The rail conveyed her to within three miles of her des- 
tination, and there she found Mrs. West in her pony- 
carriage, waiting for her—a stylish woman, dressed in 
mourning, far more handsome than Maria’s, but not, of 
Course, half so deep. She did not know very much of 
her aunt, who had not been her uncle’s wife more than 
No, 602 —Jory 11 1863, 





three or four years. Previous to that, he and his sister 
Hester had lived together. The latter had remained 
with them after the new mistress came home, and con- 
tinued to take the superintendence of the servants and 
household ; for Mrs. West proved to be not fond of, or 
accustomed to domestic duties. Hester was ill now: 
she had been attacked with paralysis, and the ever-active, 
ever bustling woman had to lie by, and be waited on as 
a child. 

“My dear, I am glad to welcome you,” was Mrs. 
West's first greeting to Maria, and it was spoken in a 
hearty tone, which was gratifying to hear. “ And now, 
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how much luggage have you? Because we will leave 
the man behind to look to that, and bring it on in the 
eart, and I will drive you home at once.” 

Maria pointed out her boxes to the man, and in a few 
minutes was bewling along a shady, level lane, by the 
side of Mrs. West. 

“T am very grateful to you and my uncle for afford- 
ing me a home,” began Maria, in a voice that strove for 
self-possession; “but I cannot help feeling that I shall 
be an intruder in it.” 

“ Not an unwelcome one,” replied Mrs. West. “And 
1 tell you candidly, my dear, that I have a selfish 
motive in being glad to receive you, for your uncle says 
you are a capital manager in a house, and I shall look 
to you to take part of the trouble off my hands.” 

“T will take it all off, if you will allow me,” said 
Maria, “if you would like me to do so. I told my 
uncle that I would not agree to come, unless I could be 
made useful.” 

“Then we shallagree famously. I do dislike looking 
after things, and in a farm-house the work seems to be 
never done. Since Hester was laid up, I have been 
cross with everybody and everythimg. I do not under- 
stand farm-house management, and things go wrong 
continually through it. The servants seem to require 
to be directed in the most simple details, and to do 
nothing unless they are. Hester spoiled them; she was 
continually with them, shewing them this, that, and 
the other, and doing as much werk as they did. Would 
you believe that she actmally made the butter her- 
self?” 

“T know she did,” replied Maria. “I afaid here on 
a visit some years ago. She used to ) pend @ great deal 
of butter to market.” 

“And up at five o'clock —— her life,” 
resumed Mrs. West, in a “I would 


not be condemmed to such Ishour for aything.” 


“ How is aunt: Hester ?” inquized Maria. 

“She is better than when she was first taken, and 
can talk well enawgh; but the whole of her left side is 
weak, therefore she requires a great deal of waiting on. 
I think I shall turn the eare of her over to you, for it is 
a great tax upon my time.” 

“T will undertake it,” was the rejoinder of Maria. 
“Do you think she will recover, aunt ?” 

“No, my dear, never. The doctors say they are sure 
she never will, amd probably will not live long. But 
she thinks she is getting well, and talks daily of what 
she shall do when she is about again.” 

“ And iw this medical opinion not told to her ?” 

“No, certainly not,” replied Mrs. West. “It would 
only fret her, and perhaps make her worse.” 

Maria looked straight before her for some minutes, 
her eyes fixed on the white net. which the pony wore on 
his ears, and which his mistress was gently touching with 
her whip. But she was looking with eyes that saw not, 
for her mind was lost in thought. 

“Aunt,” she said, turning her face to Mrs. West's, 
“do you not think my aunt Hester ought to be made 
aware of her danger?” 

“Why should she be P” 

“'To go off unexpectedly, not looking for it, would be 
as sudden death,” returned Maria, in a slow tone. 

‘And sudden death is one of the most easy deaths,” 
answered Mrs. West. “TI am not sure but I would prefer 
it, could we choose for ourselves.” 

“Oh, aunt, we pray against it,” involuntarily uttered 
Maria. “There can be no last preparation, where the 
death is sudden; and so few—so few comparatively 
speaking—live lives of preparation for it.” 
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Mrs. West did not pursue the subject, and Maria felt 
checked and repressed; thinking, however, that it was not 
wise to dependon late or “last preparation.” Soon they 
camein view of the “Glebe Farm,” as it was ealled, which 
was situated close to the small hamlet of Briarly. It was 
a substantial brick-built house, bearing both in itself and 
in its surrounding offices and lands the signs of easy 
competence and comfort. Mr. West came from the fold- 
yard when he saw them, and gave Maria a cordial 
welcome. She was soon taken to pay a visit to her 
invalid aunt. 

Miss West was in an airy commodious chamber on the 
first floor; but Maria was shocked to observe the alter- 
ation in her. Her face was drawn, pallid, and thin: 
when she had seen her last it wore the rosy bloom of 
robust health. Tears, which she could not repress, and 
a few stammered words of sympathy, came forth together. 

“'There’s nothing to cry about,” muttered the invalid. 
“Or perhaps, child, you were thinking of your father? My 
poor brother, Oswald! Ishould like to have seen him 
once again. How suddenly he was taken !” 

“Just then I was thinking of you, aunt Hester. 
are so much altered. I fear you have been very ill.” 

“ Yes, it was a sharp attack ; and strange that paralysis 
should attack a healthy person like me. I hope shortly 
to be up.” 

“Do the doctors say that you will ?” inquired Maria, 
remembering what Mrs. West had said. 

“ Did you ever know doctors express a positive opinion, 
good or bad?” retorted Miss West. “Not they. Only 
our family attendant comes now, and when I ask 
him how long I am to Te here, he tells me not to be 
impatient.” 

“ Dear aunt Hester,” Maria ventured to urgo, “ per- 
haps he may not think you will get better. Does it not 
occur to you to regard his evasiveness in that view ?” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, child,” was the reply of Miss 
West. “I have enough to worry me as to how things 
are going on down-stairs, without giving myself other 
worry. The servants are wasteful and careless, and Mrs. 
West is no better than a baby at their head. It is not 
my place to say anything—and, if I did, it could not be 
remedied now—but she neverwas the proper wife for my 
brother. Incapable ladies and farm homesteads don’t 
do together. She dresses im silks, and goes driving 
about in her pony-carriage to pay visits, and that’s about 
all she’s good for; if she does take a turn at giving 
orders in the dairy or the kitchen, they are swre to be 

and do more harm tham good.” 

“ She wishes me to take the superintendence in her 
place,” observed Maria. “I will do the best I can.” 

“Which will be a vast deal better than anything she 
can do; though of course not perfection, for we can’t 
put old heads upon young shoulders,” was the’ remark of 
Miss West. “But I believe you are more steady than 
most girls at two-and- -twenty.” 

“T have had experience and sorrow, aunt Hester, 
and that has brought me sober thought. My mother’s 
illness was a long one—it was a time of sadness and 
trouble; and I think it took all the lightness of girlhood 
outof me. Except at night, I scarcely left her room for 
months, and during the whole of that time she never 
ceased to labour for my benefit.” 

“To labour!” interrupted the invalid. 
she could do nothing.” 

“By counsel and precept. She showed me plainly 
what the future would bring me, and how I must strive 
to pass through it. Precept was spoken upon precept, 
and line upon line—she never ceased—for she knew 
that she was dying, and would not be spared to guide 
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me. I trust I shall remember her counsels practically, 
until my life’s end.” 

“T declare itis as if you were talking Greek to me,” 
exclaimed Miss West. ‘“ How could she show you your 
future P she was not a conjuror.” 

Maria smiled. “The general future, aunt Hester. 
There is not much real difference in the future of any of 
us; we have all trials to endure, temptations to over- 
come, some in a more, some in a less degree; and then 
comes the closing scene. My mother said that that 
closing scene comes for nearly all of us before we expect it 
—that it arrives like a thief in the night. She taught me 
how to take God for my guide, implicitly to trust in him, 
however dark my path might seem to be; and that, so 
long as I did trust to his grace, I should be helped 
through it.” 

“T hope she taught you something useful as well, or 
Idon’t know how you'll get through the world,” cried 
Miss West, with little reverence for what Maria had been 
saying. 

“T have taught myself usefulness, aunt Hester. It is 
three years now since mamma died, and I have been an 
active manager at home ever since. Do you remember 


telling me, when I was here four or five years ago, that 
I had a turn for domestic duties ? I think I have.” 

“ Are you a good nurse in a sick-room ?” 

“I believe I am; I had so much practice with my 
Oh, aunt Hester! hers was a happy 


dear mother. 
death.” 

“Because you know you are to attend upon me, now 
you are come,” was Miss West’s only answer. “ Mrs. 
West is of no use but just to come in and gossip, and 
the servants are forgetful.” 

“TI will try to do my best in every way for you, and 
for all, while Iam here, aunt,” replied Maria. 

“T hope so. Ican tell you that this world has its 
duties, and that those who would fulfil them must put 
their shoulder to the wheel, and be workers—not 
dreamers.” 

“T am aware of that,” said Maria. “When my 
mother talked to me of the duties that would lie upon 
me, she did not suffer me to think that it was by neglect- 
ing those of this world, we could prepare for the next.” 

“T am glad she had some plain common sense, at 
any rate,” remarked Miss West. 

lt was spoken in a tone that made Mariasmile. “Dear 
aunt, she had a great deal of plain common sense; she 
had her full share. It did not argue a want of it, that 
she strove to work for eternity, as well as for here.” 

“Have you got a.cool hand?” rejoined Miss West. 
“ Because if you have not, you won't be of any use at 
making up the butter.” 

Maria was installed in her various occupations the 
day following her arrival. Mrs. West gave up her keys 
to her, and fairly constitued her housekeeper, telling her 
to use her own judgment in providing and ordering, and 
not to trouble her; that if there was anything she really 
required advice upon, she was to ask her aunt Hester. 

But if her aunt West gave up her keys to the custody 
of Maria, her aunt Hester did not. She had been inthe 
habit of keeping them under her pillow, and there she 
meant to keep them still. She handed them temporarily 
to Maria, telling her to unlock her chest of drawers and 
put their contents in order, so that she might be able to 
lay her hand readily on anything wanted. Their con- 
tents were in so untidy a state at present, it was well 
their owner could not view them; Maria said nothing, 
but silently put them straight. 

“Qpen that bureau next, and bring my desk here,” 
continued aunt Hester. “It is the twisted key.” 


She pointed to an old-fashioned piece of furniture of 
walnut-wood, which stood immediately opposite the foot 
of her bed. In the upper part, the lid of which let 
down to be used for writing upon, was a deep space. A 
large book with clasps lay there, and standing upon it 
was a rose-wood desk. Maria carried the desk to her 
aunt, and laid it on the bed. The latter showed her 
which was the key, and told her to open it. 

“'There’s not much in it,” observed Miss West; “ some 
writing paper, a book of valuable receipts, a few letters 
and memorandums, and some money. There’s my purse. 
I call that my every-day purse. Count the money in it, 
Maria.” 

She obeyed, and found a sovereign and sixteen shil- 
lings. 

“ Sometimes I like to pay for little things myself; so, 
when I tell you to take money from my desk, you will 
get it out of that purse, remember. Put your hand 
underneath that lid, and press it.” 

Maria did so, somewhat awkwardly, for she did not 
understand what she was about; but in a few seconds 
the lid flew up and disclosed a shallow partition, in which 
lay an old red morocco pocket-book. The invalid took 
it in her right hand, opened it, and took out a piece of 
thin paper, which she managed to unfold. It was a 
bank note for £100. 

“Tt is what I have saved,” she said to Maria. “I 
might have been ten times as rich; for the profits of the 
poultry were mine, and Joseph always made me a present 
at Michaelmas for my clothes. But I never was of a 
saving turn, and, what with poor relations—and you 
know we have them, Maria—and what with other outlets, 
that’s pretty nearly all I have put by. I show you that 
it is here, that you may keep the bureau and desk shut.” 

As Maria held the note in her fingers, Mrs. West 
entered, bringing a newspaper. 

“Taking stock P” cried she, in a joking way. 

“T am telling Maria that I have a note of value in my 
desk, so that she may be careful not to leave it or the 
bureau unlocked, now that my keys will be sometimes in 
her hands. Not that we have dishonest girls in the 
house, but bank notes might prove an awkward tempta- 
tion.” 

“ Why not let Joseph put that £100 note in the bank 
for you?” suggested Mrs. West. “It would be safe 
there.” 

“Tt is just as safe here,” quickly returned aunt Hes- 
ter; “but common precaution must be exercised in 
most affairs, and that is why I cautioned Maria. Fold 
it up, will you P” 

Maria folded the note, placed it in the pocket-book, 
and returned them to the desk. Mrs. West left the 
room again. 

“Ts this a Bible, aunt: Hester?” inquired Maria, 
alluding to the book in the bureau on which the desk 
had stood. 

“Yes; you may look at it if you like. It was your 
grandmother’s Bible, and all our names and ages are 
recorded there.” 

Maria laid the desk on the table, and took up the 
book and unclasped it. It was printed in large clear 
type, and had fine plates scattered through its leaves. 

“Oh, aunt, what a beautiful book!” she exclaimed. 
“I have heard papa speak of his mother’s Bible; this 
must be the one.” 

“Yes itis. She set great store by it, so I always 
keep it locked up. More store than her children do, I 
fear.” 


A happy flush rose to Maria’s countenance. “ Aunt 





Hester, papa set great store by the Bible. I do not 
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knew that he thought enough of it before mamma’s 
death, but afterwards it was his daily companion.” 

“Ah, well; I have not heard much about them all, 
what they set store by, and what they didn’t. There 
were ten of us once, Maria, brothers and sisters, in the 
old home; and now where are we? Some dead and some 
separated. It is the way of large families: we have to 
go where Providence calls us, and we none of us know 
where it will be, so long as we remain in our childhood’s 
home, boys and girls together. I and Joseph have had 
too great a share of care and bustle on our shoulders, to 
give much time to the Bible. You can read our names 
and ages if you wish, and then put it back again.” 

Maria turned to the written register—its ink black 
once, was pale and faded now. She read that her aunt 
Hester was fifty that year; her father fifty-three when 
he died ; her uncle Joseph would be fifty-two in Decem- 
ber; and her aunt Barrington was forty-six. Of the 
rest, some were older and some younger, but all were 
dead. 

“TI do not remember my aunt Barrington,” Maria ob- 
served. 

“T should wonder if you did. She married a young 
doctor in the East India Company’s service, and went 
out there when you were three or four years old. 
She has not been home since, until this year: the cli- 
mate has agreed with her better than it does with most 
Europeans.” 

“She is coming to the ‘Glebe Farm,’ is she not, 
aunt ?” 

“ She is coming to pass the winter here: and in the 
spring she sails again. She has staid an unconscion- 
able time with her husband’s relatives in Scotland— 
nearly seven months. Put the things up again and 
lock the bureau: .I am waiting to hear the newspaper 
read.” 

Maria turned to the bed. 


“ Aunt Hester,” she said in 
a low tone, “ will you not let me read a chapter before I 
begin the newspaper? The Bible has not been opened 
to-day.” 

“T suppose by asking that, you began with the Bible 
at home ?” 

“ Always. As long as mamma lived she read it to us, 


and then papa took to it. Let me begin to read regu- 
larly to you, aunt: I do not think any one has been in 
the habit of doing so for you.” 

“If it will give you particular pleasure, you may. 
You seem in earnest over it.” 

Maria opened the large Bible, with an inward prayer 
that at no distant time it might give her aunt particular 
pleasure also. She was interrupted. “Not that Bi- 
ble,” Miss West was saying; “I will not have you use 
it. You must get another, if you are to read.” 

* Dear aunt Hester, I shall not hurt it,” said Maria. 
“ Bibles were not intended to be laid by, out of sight.” 

“That Bible was my mother’s, and its place is in the 
bureau,” reiterated Miss West. “I won’t have it used, 
I say.” ‘ 

Maria returned it to the bureau, placed the desk upon 
it, locked them up, and handed the keys to her aunt, 
who put them in their sure place underneath her pillow. 
Then she fetched her own Bible—one with small type, 
not pleasant to read by. Some impulse prompted her 
to open it at the chapter her father had chosen the 
morning of his death. When she afterwards told her 
aunt why she read it, her eyes were streaming down 
with tears at the recollection. 

* Oh, dear aunt Hester,” she said, ‘‘the world is in- 
deed passing away from all of us; but he that doeth 
the will of God abideth for ever.” 
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PHOSPHATE NODULES. 


Like all other sciences, that of agriculture has of late 
years made rapid strides in advancement; and one of 
the most important points that has engaged the atten- 
tion of scientific agriculturists is the employment of 
manures specially adapted to particular crops; amongst- 
which are those derived from artificial and mineral 
sources. It is our purpose to narrate the discovery and 
introduction of the use of “ phosphate nodules,” or “ co- 
prolites ” (as they are generally but wrongly called), as a 
manure more particularly requisite for root crops. Al- 
though thousands of tons are annually* prepared from 
different localities, but few of our farmers, who derive 
vast benefit from them, have any idea that the late Pro- 
fessor Henslow, of Cambridge, merited their thanks. 

In the year 1839 Professor Liebig first suggested the 
use of superphosphate of lime from bones for agricul- 
tural purposes.ft 

Again, in 1843, he strongly advocated the more general 
use of phosphates. “A field,” he says, “ in which phos- 
phate of lime, or the alkaline phosphates, form no part 
of the soil, is totally incapable of producing grain, peas, 
or beans.” f 

Again, he declares that “if a rich and cheap source of 
phosphate of lime were open to England, there can be 
no question that the importation of foreign corn might 
be altogether dispensed with after a short time.” He 
here (p. 176) speaks in allusion to the coprolites§ dis- 
covered by Dr. Buckland in 1842. The enthusiastic 
chemist concludes his letters with the following re- 
marks :— What a curious and interesting subject for 
contemplation! In the remains of an extinct animal 
world, England is to find the means of increasing her 
wealth in agricultural produce, as she has already found 
the great support of her manufacturing industry in the 
remains of a vegetable world. May this expectation be 
realized, and may her excellent population be thus re- 
deemed from poverty and misery !” 

Previous to Dr. Buckland’s discovery, guano had begun 
to be imported (1841) from islands in the South Seas, 
where it forms a stratum many feet thick||, being the 
accumulation for ages of the excrement of many sea- 
fowl. It was at that time used as a manure with great 
advantage on the coast of Peru, where the soil is other- 
wise extremely sterile. 

The percentage of phosphate of lime in guano is about 
29. Its first trial in England (in Mr. Skirving’s nur- 
sery at Liverpool, upen grass and turnips) established its 
reputation as far superior to any known manure; the 
price, moreover, of its importation being only from 20s. 
to 25s. per cwt.4f 

By the year 1844 the application of guano had become 
various and abundant. But hitherto Liebig’s specula- 
tions had not been realized in England. It was in the 
year 1843 that Professor Henslow and his family were 
staying for a few weeks at the pretty and retired village 
of Felixstow, on the Suffolk coast; and, though at that 
time generally condemned as a watering-place, yet it is 
seated on one of the noblest bays in England, with excel- 





* An estimate, taken by Mr. C. W. Johnson, of the annual consumption 
of superphosphate of lime made from “‘ nodules,” miscalled ‘‘ copro- 
lites,”’ gives 72,000 tons, at an expenditure of £360,000 (‘‘ Midland Coun- 
ties Herald,” Feb. 20, 1862). 

i ‘Organic Chemistry of Agriculture,” p. 184. Taylor and Walton. 
1840. 


t “‘ Familiar Letters on Chemistry.” Taylor and Walton. 1843. 

§ Fossil excrements and bones, etc., of saurians, in the lias near 
Clifton, containing about 18 per cent. of phosphate of lime. 

|| The author has in his collection a small penguin that was embedded 
in the guano, possibly above 3000 years ago! 

@ Vide ‘‘ Gardener’s Chronicle,” Guano, 1344, 
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lent and safe bathing, possessing a maritime Flora of 
much interest, with a fine denudation of one of the most 
remarkable of our British strata; having, moreover, the 
alluvial soil filled with fragments of Roman pottery, 
mixed with the well-preserved remains of deer, oxen, 
and every description of animal, including snails (!), 
which the Romans had fed on 1400 years ago, intermixed 
with coins and other objects of antiquarian curiosity. 
On the north of Felixstow high cliffs face the sea, the 
lower and greater portion consisting of “ London clay,” 
a blueish grey bed crumbling under exposure to the 
atmosphere, and abounding in large septaria or nodular 
masses of stone, of about three feet in diameter. Vast 
quantities of these are collected for the purpose of mak- 
ing cement. A little flotilla of boats may often be seen 
a mile or two out at sea dredging for them. 

Superimposing the London clay is the “ red crag,” so 
called from its peculiar yellowish-red colour, due to the 
great prevalence of oxide of iron. It is for the most 
part a sandy bed, abounding in vast quantities of rolled 
and water-worn organic remains. Numerous sharks’ 
teeth, varying in size from half an inch to four inches in 
length; portions of whales’ bones, especially the ribs, 
and the petrous tympanic bone of the ear ;* innumerable 
fragments of marine shells, together with layers of 
nodular masses of indurated clay, the miscalled “ copro- 
lites,” constitute the characteristic features of the red 
crag. These nodules appear to have derived their origin 
from the London clay, in which many were found,t dif- 
fering, however, from the former, in the absence of the 
peculiar dark-brown colour on tke exterior surface, and 
from bright yellow being often disclosed in the interior 
by fracture.f 

In consequence of the sea’s encroachment at this point 
of the eastern coast, and beating violently against the 
basement of the cliff, landslips frequently occurred, thus 
causing a succession of little semicircular “ bays” in the 
London clay,§ the fallen parts shelving from within a 
few feet of the beach, to as many from the summit of 
the cliff, some seventy or more above—the width and 
depth of these depressions being about 100 feet each. 
The surface of this sloping portion was strewed over 
with the débris of the red crag, including vast quantities 
of “nodules.” It was these latter that drew the Pro- 
fessor’s attention when geologizing, accompanied by the 
writer, then first initiated into the delights of this 
science. Taking a few home that struck him as being 
peculiar in form, he examined them carefully; finding 
‘that not unfrequently some fossil organic body was em- 
‘bedded in the nodules, he strongly suspected them to be 
phosphoric in their nature, more especially as his first 
impression was that the majority, if not all, were genuine 
coprolites. This view he communicated to the Geological 
Society, and he also published a few remarks in the “ Gar- 
-dener’s Chronicle,” (p. 43, 1844.) He, however, sub- 
sequently considerably modified this idea, being by more 
extended observation convinced that they were either 
nodular concretions, or mere hardened musses of London 
clay, which had been rolled into various shapes at the 
time the crag was deposited, and which had subsequently 
undergone some alteration in their mineral character, 
being highly “ charged” with phosphate of lime. Some 
of these nodules were transmitted to Mr. W. H. Pot- 





* So abundant have these “ whales’ ears’? subsequently proved, that 
the Professor had at one time in his collection no less than 32 dozen! A 
description of them may be found in Owen’s “‘ British Fossil Mammals.” 

t By the late Mr. John Brown of Stanway. 

t Hence the names of “eggs” and “ fruits,’’ locally given to those ofa 
Somewhat roundish form. 

— the year 1843, this peculiar feature has almost entircly disap- 
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ter, Fore Street, Lambeth, who proved, as the Professor 
suspected, that they contained a large proportion of 
phosphate of lime (56 per cent.). He at once saw that 
now was the time for Liebig’s anticipations to be realized, 
and that there was a vast source of profitable material 
opened for any enterprising agriculturist. Deeming it 
inconsistent, as a Christian minister, to engage in any 
pecuniary speculation, he did not hesitate a moment to 
lead others to profit by his discovery. He communicated 
it to an eminent manufacturer, who immediately desired ~ 
a ton of nodules to be forwarded to him; and although 
the idea of manufacturing on any large scale could not 
then be entertained, in consequence of an exaggerated 
notion of their value being afloat, so that a higher price 
was often demanded for the raw material than for the 
manufactured article, yet, as soon as a more reasonable 
value was assigned to the nodules, they became a staple 
commodity of trade. 

Thus was the dream of Liebig’s fond imagination 
realized ; a dream, indeed, as many, including the Pro- 
fessor himself, considered it to be: for thus he spoke of 
it: “ Devotedly as we may all desire such a consumma- 
tion, let us neither too hastily adopt, nor too hastily 
reject, these speculations of the German chemist. If he 
is correct in supposing that the phosphate of lime con- 
tained in fossil bones and coprolites, can be economically 
converted to the same purposes as that in recent bones, 
his observations will be worthy of the most serious at- 
tention of agriculturists.” 

This, too, has proved to be the case; nearly twenty years 
have elapsed since those words were penned, and a new 
era was opened in the history of agricultural science. 
Experiment after experiment has been tried, and the 
value of this new artificial manure has ever been more 
and more highly appreciated.* 

In 1848 a new discovery was made. “It had long 
been a remark of common notoriety, that the soil of the 
lower part of the chalk formation possesses remarkable 
powers of fertility, very little or no manure being re- 
quired to produce many crops; especially in the applica- 
tion of bone manures, in most instances it was positively 
useless.” This occurs upon the out-cropping of the 
“upper green-sand” deposit, which is immediately below 
the chalk at Farnham, in Surrey. Mr. T. Mainwaring 
Paine, in December 1847, forwarded some “ marl’ to an 
eminent chemist, and the result proved that a large per- 
centage of phosphate of lime was contained in the soil ; 
nor was this all: in trenching for drains through the gault, 
the lower green-sand was exposed, upon which the former 
reposes. This, too, proved to contain layers of “mortar- 
like” substance, with nodular masses interspersed, highly 
charged with earthy phosphates. 

On the publication of Mr. Paine’s interesting discovery, 
Professor Henslow called attention, in the “ Gardener’s 
Chronicle,” to the Suffolk nodules, which were then being 
raised at the rate of sixty tons a week; as well as to the 
fact that he had previously suggested to Mr. John Deck, 
a practical chemist of Cambridge, to analyze some of the 
nodules so abundant in the upper green-sand stratum in 
that neighbourhood. Having followed the Professor’s 
suggestion, they were proved to contain earthy phos- 
phates, in proportions varying from fifty-seven to sixty- 





* Aninteresting paper (amongst many) may be found on page 155 of the 
**Gardener’s Chronicle” for 1846, by Mr. J. B. Lawes, on the relative effect 
of this manure upon turnips and grain crops, in which he shows that 
the latter will receive little or no benefit unless nitrogenous matter be in 
the soil as well. At the present day we believe it to be pretty generally 
abandoned for manuring corn: its great use consists in hurrying the 
young turnips over the tender and critical age of childhood, when they are 
mercilessly attacked by “‘ the fly.” 

+ From an article in the “ Agricultural Gazette,” page 121, 1843, 
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one per cent. The Professor had communicated his views 
in a letter to the “ Bury Post,” July 3rd, 1845, nearly 
three years previous to Mr. Paine’s re-discovery, con- 
cluding with the words—“ Whether these various no- 
dules, thus abounding in phosphate of lime, can be made 
available for agricultural purposes, must depend upon 
the possibility of their being collected at a cheaper rate 
than an equal quantity of bones can be. Perhaps this is 
a point not yet sufficiently determined ; though my own 
opinion is decidedly in favour of their being sufficiently 
abundant in some places to make it worth while to collect 
them.” This was soon to be realized. A few years 
have since elapsed, and now every tenant who owns a 
scrap of “upper green-sand” in the neighbourhood of 
Cambridge, riddles his acres with pits. Walk from 
Cambridge along any of its roads into the country, and, 
within distances varying from the suburbs to two or 
three miles, the eye will not fail to see one, two, three, 
or more pits in the adjoining fields. The process of ac- 
quiring the nodules there, is considerably more laborious 
thanin Suffolk. Pits are dug, and the “ marl” or clay is 
thrown into circular trenches, in which a rake or harrow 
is drawn round and round by a horse, while water is 
continually being pumped into it. By this means the 
clay is washed away, and fossil shells and nodules are 
left behind. At Felixstow, all that is requisite is to sift 
the sand from the nodules, which are then thrown to- 
gether into a heap, to be conveyed at once to the manu- 
factory. 

When residing lately at Steyning, in Sussex, the 
writer himself found a pit from which sand had been 
excavated in the lower green-sand deposit, containing 
a mortar-like band,* with a few characteristic fossils, 
and an abundance of balls of indurated clay, about one 
and a half feet beneath the surface. Suspecting them 
to contain phosphate of lime, as they much resembled 
specimens from Farnham, in his collection, he trans- 
mitted them to Messrs. Barton Brothers, chemists, of 
Brighton, who kindly undertook to analyze them. The 
result proved that they contained over eighty per cent. 
of phosphate of lime—higher, in fact, than any the writer 
has yet heard of. 

Such is a brief account of the discovery of “ phosphate 
nodules,” which in less than twenty years has formed a 
new epoch in the history of agricultural manures. Practi- 
cal men have reaped golden fortunes from the discovery, 
though few of the thousands who have benefited by it, 
know where the phosphate nodules originally came from, 
or that it was Professor Henslow—ever ready to impart 
his scientific knowledge and discoveries—who first point- 
ed them out. He rests from his labours, but the results 
of his active disinterested mind will be of lasting benefit 
to his country. 
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XI.—CORMAYEUR TO CHAMOUNI,. 


From Cormayeur there is a short cut to Chamouni, over 
the Col de Geant; but we did not attempt it, having 
heard that it was just then very badly crevassed. In- 
deed, we had our doubts whether Michel was quite up to 
such a walk, although he professed himself equal to any- 
thing in the world of ice, and would have undertaken to 





* This ‘ band” is recognised by geologists, and described as a ‘‘ phos- 
phate paste,” intermediate between the gault and lower green-sand. It 
is about 14 feet in thickness, and remarkable for its uniform-continuity. 
Tt was doubtless this same band which Mr. Payne discovered re-appear- 
ing on the south side of the North Downs at Farnham, Steyning being 
situated on the north sie of the South Downs, . 
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recover Sir John Franklin, single-handed. Instead, 
therefore, of trying this pass, we went on with what is 
called the tour of Mont Blanc. 

The great mountain rose directly above us on our 
right when we left Cormayeur. It was a fine fresh 
morning; so, walking briskly, we soon found ourselves 
by the side of the glacier de la Brenva, which we skirted 
for some time, and which appeared to rush down a gorge 
on our right, in great waves. This view was the most 
striking, as we had it through trees, which almost, if 
not quite, overhung the glacier in some parts. After 
following it for an hour and a half we came to the most 
tremendous moraine I ever saw—that of the glacier de 
Miage, which fills the valley, and took us a good hour 
to cross. It was a most disagreeable scramble, but gave 
us a lively idea of the locomotive powers of a glacier 
which could carry down and deposit such a heap of rub- 
bish. There were masses of rock as big as a largish 
house, with stones and fragments of rock innumerable. 
The moraine was a small mountain in itself, and looked 
like a little colony sent down from Mont Blanc. Ii is 
curious that the heavier stones do not sink in the glacier 
which carrics them; indeed, the bigger they are, the less 
likely are they to do so—in some cases they rise. How 
so? Thus. The glacier shrinks from several causes. 
‘lhe sun has a considerable effect upon its upper surface, 
which in the middle of the day, in the hotter months, 
is wet, and covered with little rills. Now, when a large 
flattish stone lies on the ice, it screens a portion of it 
from the heat. By degrees the sunshine melts, and 
therefore lowers the glacier round the stone, which then 
stands upon a short column of shaded ice, until it breaks, 
and the stone begins to construct another base, by pro- 
tecting it from the melting rays of the sun, and rises 
again. ‘These mounted stones are called glacier tables. 
It is very curious to see a great piece of rock resting on 
a thick pedestal of ice, as if it had been set up by the 
Druids (see cut on p. 441). 

Passing the moraine, we came upon a lake, at the edge 
of which, on the left, our path now lay. A great portion 
of it was dry, and I was for cutting off an angle, and so 
saving a mile. I had got some distance, when Michel 
shouted so fearfully that I supposed there must be some 
cleft in my way which I had not perceived. No such 
thing. I retraced my steps, but found I was merely 
leaving the path—to find—a better. Oh, you guides! 
You are as great red tapists in your way, as may be 
found in Pall Mall. 

Surely there is much to be said about unqualified 
submission to any guides at all—any human ones at 
least—that is to say, if a man is to be great in travel: 
Columbus had none. ‘The presence of a guide negatives 
discovery. Let him lead you where he can; the next 
thing is to go where you believe a better, higher path 
may be found—to excel your tutor, to advance from the 
vantage-ground to which his experience and skill has 
conducted you. Then comes the trial. The guide is 
almost sure to dissent. He never went further—he 
thinks you ought not to try—that you cannot succeed. 
Then, I say, comes the trial of the true man. Then 
comes the test whether he has caught the genuine spirit 
of progress, whether he has learnt to walk himself, or 
has merely been led. 

Surely, this applies to everything—to the pursuit of all 
science and truth. The best human guides must be 
surpassed; the true pioneers of our race must not shrink 
from setting foot onward, though not merely the wise- 
acres, but often the wise men, shake their heads and 
stop, like old guides who have found and followed a safe 
path for years, and with all deference to their skill, and 
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all gratitude for what they have done, will not believe 
that the younger, fresher man, will extend the common 
stock of knowledge, and be in his turn passed by his 
successors. Here is a long digression. 

After having been called back by Michel, and then 
finding I was right and he wrong, we came within sight 
of the first of the passes we had to cross that day—the 
Col de la Seigne. We walked fast; I should say that 
we were rather incited to do so by a party of French 
gentlemen who started before us from Cormayeur, but 
whom, in a spirit of friendly rivalry, we had already 
passed, and before whom it behoved us, as representa- 
tives of our country, to get to the top of the pass; they 
were lively young fellows, but, pausing to talk, and mak- 
ing a pretence of singing as they went, we beat them 
hollow, getting to the cairn on the summit nearly twenty 
minutes inadvance. The view, as we turned and looked 
back, was very magnificent. Mont Blanc is so well 
known from the Chamouni side—has been exhibited 
thence so often—that we felt ourselves heré to be behind 
the scenes. How different. are the hidden places of 
nature from those of art! There is no unfinished side 
to any of God’s works—no heap of useless rubbish—no 
tangled tags and ends which the Maker would conceal. 
if he could. When man makes: dis mountain, there will 
be a heap of wheelbarrows, broken trucks, and what 
not, at the back. The rear of Mont Blanc, as it may be 
termed, is magnificent. 

From the Col de la Seigne we descended to Motét— 
hardly better than a double cottage, the halves of which 
are rival inns. The meat was bad, and the wine worse. 
If one could get a good slice of hearty English bread in 
these places, the rest of the fare might be what it liked; 
for there is always cheese and butter. Butthe bread is 
poor stringy stuff, and often disagreeable to the taste. 

Our way down to Motét lay in parts over steep grass, 
which made the soles of our shoes as slippery as ice. 
Here we found the invaluable use of an alpenstock; 
without mine I might have slid away for miles, I think, 
or spent a month in getting down, an inch at a time. 
As it was, we made the descent rapidly, Michel sliding 
away, quite indifferent to the cargo of lucifers in his coat 
tails. I fully expected to see him sputter into a flame, 
and go off altogether, but he didn’t catch fire. 

We had now the heaviest part of the day’s work to 
come; on our right rose a mountain ridge, over which 
Michel tried to point out the dip of the Col des Tours. 
This route is not often taken, and for a long time we 
found no signs of a path at all. ‘The most general plan 
is to go a little lower down to Chappin, then turn over 
the Col du Bonhomme, which is some 800 feet lower 
than the Col des Tours. We chose the latter, and had 
a hard tug to the top—on and on, over beds of black 
shale, and occasionally a place where the ground had got 
wet and slippery, I suppose from the melting of the 
snow. This hill-climbing has all the fatigue, and none 
of the excitement, of glacier work. There is no danger, 
but desperate hard work: you go pounding on, till at 
last your legs seem made of lead; then comes a revulsion, 
fresh powers are developed, new muscles seem to be 
called into play, and you can often do the last five miles 
of hard day’s walking better than the first. It was so 
with us then; we got over about thirty-five miles before 
supper, and came in as gaily as possible, in the cool of 
the evening. As long as you have good health and 
strength, you may train them to carry you anywhere. 

But the Col des Tours was a dead struggle of two 
hours. At length we reached the ridge of the mountain, 
and stood in the little gap, a few yards wide, which 
commands the view on either side of this Alpine chain. 
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It was worth the climb. Before us, as the last few 
strides took us to the summit, rose a sea of mountain 
tops, backed at a distance of some sixty miles by the 
Jura. ‘There was not a cloud above our heads; a few 
were entangled, like wool, among the peaks beneath us. 
Behind were the ridges of the chain which skirts the 
valley of Aosta; beyond that, Monte Rosa; on our right, 
close by, Mont Blanc. 

We sat down here for some time, and then descended 
by a very wild rough path into the valley, where, white 
and distant, we could already see the houses of the Con- 
tamines. 

Our route had now joined that over the Col du Bon- 
homme, and was marked by tall posts, useful even then, 
but necessary in winter, when this must be a fearful 
route. On our way we passed a cairn, erected over the 
spot where a lady was once killed in @ tourmente, or 
snow eddy. The wind sometimes whisks them off the 
mountains, and woe to the wanderer on whom they 
alight. Every traveller is expected to cast a stone on 
this monument, which has in consequence now attained 
a considerable size. We each added our mite as we 
walked by in single file. 

Ere very long, we found ourselves onewmore in pastur- 
ages, and passed through large herds of cattle and cows, 
walking leisurely homewards to be milked. Each had a 
large bell round its neck. It need be large, for it is in- 
tended to guide the cowherd from great distances, these 
animals being famous climbers, and often spreading them- 
selves over a. large uneven tract of mountain side. The 
ringing of these bells, when many beasts move, or graze 
together, is a very striking feature of Alpine sounds, the 
tintinnabulation—I’m thankful for having got over that 
word, though now I don’t feel sure about the number of 
n’s—filling the air for miles, and sounding at a distance 
like the hum of a million bees over a field of clover. 
Presently we came to some chaléts, toward which the 
streams of cattle flowed, and around which there was 
quite a lake of cows. Leaving this on our right, we en- 
tered a pine forest, through which a path led down to 
a small inn at Nant Bourant; here we rested half an 
hour, and somebody walked off with Michel’s alpenstock, 
which he had laid down for a few minutes. It was now 
growing dark, so we made the best of our way to Con- 
tamines, down a path which was more like a cataract of 
stones than anything else. This was cruel work for 
those with sore heels, and poor F’. walked gingerly be- 
hind us, like a man with bare feet going down rocks to 
bathe. 

Night having come on, we were not sorry to find our- 
selves in the inn at Contamines, having had desperately 
bad paths most of the day, and crossed over two passes 
with a considerable hollow between them. 

At supper we met a couple of Irishmen, who were 
going up Mont Blanc the next morning, by the back of the 
mountain. Many prefer this route, as it saves them 
from the exorbitant charges of the Chamouni guides, an 
ascent from the latter place costing not only danger and 
fatigue, but some twenty-five pounds into the bargain. 

Beside the Irishmen, who were in the highest spirits, 
there was a party led by a grumpy Englishman, who 
found nothing to his mind in these parts. Tiresome 
fellow! why could not he stop and mind the world at 
home, instead of trying to turn our supper by his selfish 
complaints in such an out-of-the-way place as this? 

F. and I were lodged up a ladder over a stable, 
which smelt abominably, with a strong flavour of goats 
in addition. 

Next morning, after Michel had been in and tallowed 
my boots, I joined the others at the inn (for the bed- 
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chamber was fifty yards off), and we started for Chamouni 
over the Col de Voza. 

But a word about this greasing of the boots. The 
mere rubbing of the foot with tallow is not enough— 
nothing like it. Michel was first-rate at the process. 
He came into my room early in the morning, and tak- 
ing about three inches of tallow candle out of his 
pocket (where he carried the lucifers loose), squeezed it 
up in his hand, like putty, then, with his thumb inside 
the boot, and that vacant look of the eyes which accom- 
panies an act in the dark, he spread it on thick, with a 
great affectation of exertion, and many grunts, bringing 
his Land out with no more grease on it than on that of 
a hairdresser’s in constant work. Thus welcomed, the 
foot slips softly into the boot, and you may walk any- 
where for any time, without fear of blister or sore. The 
addition of a little soap inside the stocking makes it fit 
like a second skin, and prevents the least wrinkle when 
you put on your shoes, especially if you damp the soles 
of your feet with a little spirit. 

Contamines is only about eighteen miles from Cha- 
mouni, so we had an easy day. ‘The view from the top 
of the Col de Voza, about half the height of Mont Blanc, 
is very fine. From the “Pavillon de Bellevue,” an inn 
built on it, you look over, or rather down the valley of 
Chamouni, and upon “the mountain.” Here, having 
plenty of time before us, we rested awhile, enjoying the 
magnificent scenery, and then descended to les Ouches, 
a village at the foot of the pass, whence a carriage road, 
but not a carriage, took us into Chamouni. 

Chamouni has been public property ever since poor 
Albert Smith established his entertainment. It has 
been described, re-described, and parorama’ed till every 


one has a tolerably familiar second-hand acquaintance with 
it. Let me give my first impressions—I was disappoint- 
ed. The range of Aiguilles, leading up to Mont Blanc, 
passing from sharp granite peaks to rounded masses of 
snow, is very grand. But the scenery is too gigantic to 
be easily accessible. The view from the windows and bal- 
conies of the “ Hétel de Londres,” where we stopped, is as 
fine as any in the place; but there is nothing close by 
to which you can stroll and be alone. There are excur- 
sions without end. Every one has heard of the Mon- 
tanvert, the Jardin, or patch of grass in the midst of ice, 
the Breven, the Flegere, and the Buet, famous spots, from 
which you look upon the giant, or stand in the wildest 
scenery of glaciers and peaks. The grandeur of the 
views from these places is notorious; but to me there is 
something in the bustle and civilization of Chamouni 
itself, which takes off the edge of Alpine sensations. 
Instead of descending into a valley, with its quiet inn and 
pleasant surroundings, you return after your day’s work 
to a grand hotel, with its crowds of waiters and fine 
company, crinoline and kid gloves. 

This very contrast may add to the attraction of the 
place in some eyes; but you may be excused for dislik- 
ing the atmosphere which asks you to dress for dinner 
after spending the day on a glacier. In fact, the place 
itself is too much like Albert Smith’s late exhibition. 
There you associated evening costume with the terrors 
of the avalanche, and heard the patois of the guides by 
gas light, in the midst of a “fashionable assemblage.” 
But Piccadilly was outside the door, and the cab fare to 
Grosvenor-square only a shilling. Now, here the guides 
and glaciers were genuine—here was the thing itself; 





but here was the company too. Much as I believe 
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Albert Smith contributed to the fame of Chamouni, and 
the benefit of its innkeepers, one would have been glad if 
it had not smelt so strongly of Egyptian Hall. Therefore, 
I confess I was disappointed. The return to London is 
always pleasant to those who live there; but it is not 
desirable to meet it when you descend from a pass 
among the Alps—as I seemed to do when I entered the 
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elegant “ Hétel de Londres,” battered and dusty like a 
tramp. ‘To add to the resemblance, I am sorry to say 
that Michel immediately got drunk, and we were sadly 
vexed at having an official come to us on Sunday, and 
complain, in pure British grumble, that our guide had 
been making himself troublesome. There is an English 
chapel and a fashionable congregation, in which our 
thick highlows—for the luggage was at Geneva—looked 
singularly out of tune. No blacking could make them 
decent again, after Michel’s tallow, and one of our party 


| actually went out and bought a pair of patent boots to 


accommodate himself somewhat to the look of the place. 
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AN EGYPTIAN GHOST STORY. 


Ox a rocky hill, perforated on all sides by the violated 
sepulchres of the ancient Egyptians, in the great Necro- 
polis of Thebes, not far from the ruins of the palace and 
temple of Medinet Habou, stand the crumbling walls of 
the old Coptic monastery, which I was told had been in- 
habited, almost within the memory of man, by a small 
community of Christian monks. I was living at this 
period in a tomb, which was excavated in the side of the 
precipice, above Sheikh Abd el Gournoo. It had been 
rendered habitable by some slight alterations, and a little 
garden was made on the terrace in front of it, whence 
the view was very remarkable. The whole of the vast 
ruins of Thebes were stretched out below it; whilst, 
beyond the mighty Nile, the huge piles of Luxor and 
Carnac loomed dark and mysterious in the distance, 
which was bounded by the arid chain of the Arabian 
mountains, the outline of their wild tops showing clear 
and hard against the cloudless sky. This habitation 
was known by the name of “Mr. Hay’s tomb.” The 
memory of this gentleman is held in the highest honour 
and reverence by the villagers of the surrounding dis- 
tricts, who look back to the time of his residence among 
them as the only satisfactory period of their miserable 
existence. 

One of the numerous admirers of Mr. Hay, among tho 
poorer inhabitants of the neighbourhood, was a Coptic 
carpenter, a man of no small natural genius and talent, 
who in any other country would have risen above the 
sphere of his comrades if any opportunity of distinguish- 
ing himself had offered. He could read and write Coptic 
and Arabic; he had some knowledge of astronomy, and 
some said of magic also; and he was a very tolerable 
carpenter, although the only tools which he was able to 
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procure were of the roughest sort. In all these accom- 
plishments he was entirely self-taught ; while his poverty 
was such that his costume consisted of nothing but a 
short shirt, or tunic, made of a homespun fabric of goat’s 
hair, or wool, and a common felt skull-cap, with some 
rags twisted round it fora turban. With higher acquire- 
ments than the governor of the district, the poor Copt 
was hardly able to obtain bread to eat; and indeed it 
was only from the circumstance of his being a Christian 
that he and the other males of his family were not swept 
away in the conscription, which has depopulated Egypt 
under the present government more than all the pillage 
and massacres and internal feuds of the followers of the 
Mameluke Beys. 

On those numerous occasions when the carpenter had 
nothing else to do, he used to come and talk to me, and 
endeavour to count up, upon his fingers, how often he 
had “eat stick;” that is, had been beaten by jone 
Turkish officer or another for his inability to pay the 
tax to the Pasha, the tooth-money to some kawass, the 
forced contribution to the Nazir, or some other expected 
or unexpected call upon his empty pocket—an appendage 
to his dress, by the by, which he did not possess; for, 
having nothing in the world to put in it, a pocket was 
clearly of no use to him. The carpenter related to me 
the history of the ruined Coptic monastery; and I found 
that its library was still in existence. It was carefully 
concealed from the Mohammedans, as a sacred treasure ; 
and my friend the carpenter was the guardian of the 
volumes belonging to his fallen church. After some 
persuasion he agreed, in consideration of my being a 
Christian, to let me see them; but he said I must go 
to the place where they were concealed, at night, in order 
that no one might follow our steps; and he further sti- 
pulated that none of the Mohammedan servants should 
accompany us, but that I should go alone with him. I 
agreed to all this; and on the appointed night I sallied 
forth: with the carpenter after dark. There were not 
many stars visible; and we had only just light enough 
to see our way across the plain of ‘Thebes, or rather 
among the low hills and narrow valleys above the plain, 
which are so entirely honeycombed with ancient tombs 
and mummy-pits that they resemble a rabbit-warren on 
a large scale. Skulls and bones were strewed on our 
path ; and often at the mouths of tombs the night wind 
would raise up fragments of the bandages which the 
sacrilegious hand of the Frankish spoilers of the dead 
had torn from the bodies of the Egyptian mummies in 
search of the scarabewi, amulets, and ornaments which 
are found upon the breast of the deceased subjects of 
the Pharaohs. 

Away we went, stumbling over ruins, and escaping 
narrowly the fate of those who descend into the tomb 
before their time. Sometimes we heard a howl, which 
the carpenter said came from a hyena, prowling like our- 
selves among the graves, though on a very different 
errand. We kept on our way, by many a dark ruin and 
yawning cave, breaking our shins against the faflen 
stones, until I was almost tired of the journey, which in 
the darkness seemed interminable; nor had I any idea 
where the carpenter was leading me. At last, after a 
fatiguing walk, we descended suddenly into a place 
something like a gravel-pit, one side of which was closed 
by the perpendicular face of a low cliff, in which a door- 
way half filled up with rubbish betokened the existence 
of an ancient tomb. By the side of this doorway sat a 
little boy, whom I discovered by the light of the moon, 
which had just risen, to be the carpenter’s son, an intel- 
ligent lad, who often came to pay me a visit in company 
with his father. It was here that the Coptic mannu- 
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scripts were concealed, and it was a spot well chosen for 
the purpose; for although I thought I had wandered 
about the Necropolis of Thebes in every direction, I had 
never stumbled upon this place before, neither could I 
ever find it afterwards, although I rode in that direction 
several times. 

I now produced from my pocket three candles, which 
the carpenter had desired me to bring—one for him, one 
for his son, and one for myself. Having lit them, we 
entered into the doorway of the tomb, and, passing 
through a short passage, found ourselves in a great 
sepulchral hall. The earth and sand which had been 
blown into the entrance formed an inclined plane, sloping 
downwards to another door sculptured with hierogly- 
phics, through which we passed into a second chamber, 
on the other side of which was a third doorway, leading 
into a magnificent subterrancan hall, divided into three 
aisles by four square columns, two on each side. There 
may have been six columns, but I think there were only 
four. The walls and columns, or rather square piers, 
which supported the roof, retained the brilliant white 
which is so much to be admired in the tombs of the 
kings and other stately sepulchres. On the walls were 
various hieroglyphics, and on the square piers tall figures 
of the gods of the infernal regions—Kneph, Khonso, and 
Osiris—were portrayed in brilliant colours, with their 
immense caps or crowns, and the heads of the jackal and 
other beasts. At the farther end of this chamber was a 
stone altar, standing upon one or two steps, in an apsis 
or semicircular recess. As this is not usual in Egyptian 
tombs, I have since thought that this had probably been 
altered by the Copts in early times, and that, like the 
Christians of the West in the days of their persecution, 
they had met in secret in the tombs for the celebration 
of their rites, and had made use of this hall as a church, 
in the same way as we see the remains of chapels and 
places of worship in the catacombs of Rome and Syra- 
cuse. The inner court of the Temple of Medinet Habou 
has also been converted into a Christian church; and 
the worthy Copts have daubed over the beautifully ex- 
ecuted_pictures of Rameses 11 with a coat of plaster, 
upon which they have painted the grim figures of St. 
George, and various old frightful saints and hermits, 
whose uncouth forms would almost give one the idea of 
their having served for a system of idolatry much less 
refined than the worship of the ancient gods of the 
heathen, whose places they have usurped in these 
gigantic temples. 

The Coptic manuscripts, of which I was in search, 
were lying upon the steps of the altar, except one, larger 
than the rest, which was placed upon the altar itself. 
They were about eight or nine in number, all brown and 
musty-looking books, written on cotton paper, or charta 
bombycina, a material in use in very early times. An 
edict or charter, on paper, exists, or at least did exist two 
years ago, in the museum of the Jesuits’ College, called 
the Colleggio- Romano, at Rome: its date was of the 
sixth century; and I have a Coptic manuscript written 
on paper of this kind, which was, finished, as appears by 
a note at the end, in the year 1018: these are the oldest 
dates that I have met with in any manuscripts on paper. 

Having found these ancient books, we proceeded to 
examine their contents, and, to accomplish this at our 
ease, we stuck the candles on the ground, and the car- 
penter and I sat down before them, while his son brought 
us the volumes from the steps of the altar, one by one. 

The first which came to hand was a dusty quarto, 
smelling of incense, and well spotted with yellow wax, 
with all its leaves dogs-eared ‘or worn round with con- 
stant use: this was a Ms. of the lesser festivals. Another 
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appeared to be of the same kind; a third was alsoa book 
for the church service. We puzzled over the next two 
or three, which seemed to be martyrologies, or lives of 
the saints; but while we were poring over them, we 
thought we heard a noise. “O, father of hammers,” 
said I to the carpenter, “T think I heard a noise: what 
could it be? I thought I heard something move.” 
“Did you, hawaja?” (O merchant), said the carpenter ; 
“it must have been my son moving the books, for what 
else could there be hereP No one knows of this tomb 
or of the holy manuscripts which it contains. Surely 
there can be nothing here to make a noise, for are we 
not here alone, a hundred feet under the earth, in a place 
where no one comes? It is nothing; certainly it is 
nothing.” And so saying, he lifted up one of the can- 
dles and peered about in the darkness; but as there 
was nothing to be seen, and all was silent as the grave, 
he sat down again, and at our leisure we completed our 
examination of all the books which lay upon the steps. 

They proved to be all church books, liturgies for dif- 
ferent seasons, or homilies; and not historical, nor of 
any particular interest, either from their age or subject. 
There now remained only the great book upon the altar, 
a ponderous quarto, bound either in brown leather or 
wooden boards; and this the carpenter’s son with diffi- 
culty lifted from its place, and laid down before us on 
the ground; but as he did so, we heard the noise again. 
The carpenter and I looked at each other: he turned 
pale—perhaps I did so too; and we looked over our 
shoulders in a sort of anxious, nervous kind of way, ex- 
pecting to see something—we did not know what. How- 
ever, we saw nothing; and feeling a little ashamed, I 
again settled myself before the three candle-ends, and 
opened the book, which was written in large black cha- 
racters of unusual size. As I bent over the huge 
volume, to see what it was about, suddenly there arose 
a sound somewhere in the cavern, but from whence it 
came I could not comprehend; it seemed all round us at 
the same moment. There was no room for doubt now: 
it was a fearful howling, like the roar of a hundred wild 
heasts. The carpenter looked aghast: the tall and 
grisly figures of the Egyptian gods seemed to stare at 
us from the walls. Ithought of Cornelius Agrippa, and 
felt a gentle perspiration coming on, which would have 
betokened a favourable crisis ina fever. Suddenly the 
dreadful roar ceased, and as its echoes died away in the 
tomb we felt considerably relieved, and were beginning 
to try and put a good face upon the matter, when, to our 
unutterable horror, it began again, and waxed louder and 
louder, as if legions of infernal spirits were let loose upon 
us. We could stand this no longer: the carpenter and 
I jumped up from the ground, and his son in his terror 
stumbled over the great Coptic manuscript, and fell upon 
the candles, which were all put out ina moment. His 
screams were now added to the uproar which resounded 
in the cave. Seeing the twinkling of a star through the 
vista of the two outer chambers, we all set off as hard as 
we could run, our feelings of alarm being increased to 
desperation when we perceived that something was 
chasing us in the darkness, while the roar seemed to 
increase every moment. How we did tear along! The 
Eblis take the hindmost seemed about to be literally 
fulfilled; and we raised stifling clouds of dust as we 
scrambled up the steep slope which led to the outer 
door. “So then,” thought I, “the stories of gins, and 
ghouls, and goblins, that I have read of and never be- 
lieved, must be true after all, and in this city of the 
dead it has been our evil lot to fall upon a haunted 
tomb !” 

Breathless and bewildered, the carpenter and I bolted 
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out of this gloomy palace into the open air, mightily 
relieved at our escape from the darkness and the terrors 
of the subterranean vaults. We had not been out a 
moment, and had by no means collected our ideas, before 
our alarm was again excited to its utmost pitch. 

The ghost came forth in bodily shape, and stood 

revealed to our eyes distinctly in the pale light of the 
moon. 
# While we were gazing upon the appearance, the car- 
penter’s son, whom we had quite forgotten in our hurry, 
came creeping out of the doorway of the tomb upon his 
hands and knees. 

“ Why, father,” said he, after a moment’s silence, “ if 
that is not old Fatima’s donkey, which has been lost 
these two days! It is lucky that we have found it, for 
it must have wandered into this tomb, and it might 
have been starved if we had not met with it to-night.” 

The carpenter looked rather ashamed of the adventure ; 
and as for myself, though I was glad that nothing worse 
had come of it, I took comfort im the reflection that I 
was not the first person who had been alarmed by the 
proceedings of an ass. 

I have related the history of this adventure because I 
think that on some foundation like this many well-accre- 
dited ghost-stories may have been founded. Numerous 
legends and traditions, which appear to be supernatural 
or miraculous, and the truth of which has been attested 
and sworn to by credible witnesses, have doubtless arisen 
out of facts which actually did occur, but of which some 
essential particulars have been either concealed, or had 
escaped notice; and thus many marvellous histories have 
gone abroad, which are so well attested, that, although 
common sense forbids their being believed, they cannot 
be proved to be false. In this case, if the donkey had 
not fortunately come out and shown himself, I should 
certainly have returned to Europe half impressed with 
the belief that something supernatural had occurred, 
which was in some mysterious manner connected with 
the opening of the magic volume which we had taken 
from the altar in the tomb. The echoes of the subter- 
ranean cave so altered the sound of the donkey’s bray, 
that I never should have discovered that these fearful 
sounds had so undignified an origin; a story never loses 
by telling, and with a little gradual exaggeration it would 
soon have become one of the best accredited supernatural 
histories in the country.* 
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** Who now reads Cowley? If he pleases yet, 
His moral pleases, not his pointed wit: 
Forgot his Epic, nay, Pindaric art ; 

But still I love the language of his heart.” 


Tutus wrote Pope, a hundred and fifty years ago, of this 
once famous poet; and thus wrote Cowper concerzing 
him, fifty years later :— 


*‘ There, too, enamoured of the life I loved, 
I studied, prized, and wished that I had known 
Ingenious Cowley ; and, though now reclaimed 
By modern lights from an erroneous taste, 
I cannot but lament thy splendid wit 
Entangled in the cobwebs of the schools. 
I still revere thee, courtly thongh retired ; 
Though stretched at ease in Chertsey’s silent bowers, 
Not unemployed ; and finding rich amends 
For a lost world in solitude and verse.’” 


The man of whom Pope and Cowper could thus agree 
to write must have been highly distinguished, both in- 
tellectually and morally. Of himself and his writings 





* Curzon’s “ Visits to Monasteries of the Levant.” Murray. 
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we have some things to say, suggested by these poetic 
tributes to his memory. 
“‘ Forgot his Epic, nay, Pindaric art.” 

From the age when Homer bequeathed to admiring 
Greece his two immortal epic poems, it has been the 
ambition of every polished nation to enrich its literature 
with a poem on the same plan. A single hero, or a 
particular transaction, is chosen as the central object ; 
and by a narrative of the past, and predictions of the 
future, with episodes and descriptions from art or 
nature, a long and artificial poem, more or less skilfully 
conducted in all its parts, is framed for the delight of 
the various faculties of the human mind. Reason, me- 
mory, imagination, taste, all find their exercise in an 
epic poem; and to these are added the harmony of 
numbers, every delicacy of expression, and figure of 
speech. Homer left the “Iliad” and “Odyssey ;” 
Virgil combined the plan of both these poems, and gave 
Rome the “ Aineid.” Italy has the “Jerusalem De- 
livered,” by Tasso; England the “ Paradise Lost,” by 
Milton; and the best evic of France is “'Telemaque,” 
by Fenelon, though written in prose. Cowley tried 
his hand at the epic, and chose for his hero David, the 
king of Israel, entitling his poem, “ Davideis,” or a 
heroical poem of the troubles of David, “ which,” says 
he, “I designed into twelve books; not for the .tribes’ 
sake, but after the pattern of our master Virgil, and in- 
tended to close all with that most poetical and excellent 
elegy of David on the death of Saul and Jonathan; for 
I had no mind to carry him quite on to his anointing at 
Hebron, because it is the custom of heroic poets never 
to come to the full end of their story, but only so near 
that every one may see it.” He meant to interweave in 
his poem many noble and fertile arguments, as the bar- 
barous cruelty of Saul to the priests at Nob, David’s 
manner of living in the wilderness, the funeral of 
Samuel, the sacking of Ziklag, the war with the Phili- 
stines, and the battle of Gilboa, etc. But Cowley never 
had leisure or appetite to finish the work, and he pro- 
duced no more than three books, which we have looked 
over to see if we could exhibit a good specimen to our 
readers, but we are sorry to say, without much success. 
Here is Cowley’s transfusion of one of Balaam’s unwilling 
predictions :— 

** How comely are thy tents, O Israel! 
(Thus he began) what conquests they foretell! 
Less fair are orchards in their autumn pride, 
Adorned with trees on the fair river's side ; 
Less fair are valleys, their green mantles spread ; 
Or mountains with tall cedars on their head ; 
*Twas God himself (thy God who must not fear ?) 
Brov.ght thee from bondage to be master kere. 
Slaughter shall wear out these, new weapons get, 
And death in triumph on thy darts shall sit. 
When Judah’s Lion starts up to his prey, 
The beasts shall hang their ears, and creep away 
When he lies down, the woods shall silence keep, 
And dreadful tigers tremble at his sleep. 
Thy cursers, Jacob! shall time cursed be; 
And he shall bless himself that blesses thee!” 


Next, as to Cowley’s “ Pindaric art.” At one tiime, 
there was a rage among the poets for imitating Pindar. 
Probably there were few among them who could read 
Pindar, but they had all heard traditionary reports that 
he was very sublime; and they could see that in the 
fabric of his verses there was great irregularity, some 
of them being long, some very short, and sometimes 
half a word in one line, and half inanother. The poets, 
therefore, poured forth abundance of bombast, in un- 
couthly shaped verses, and these they called Pindarics. 
Cowley’s are no worse than his neighbours’; but he has 
one poem addressed to the Royal Society, then newly 
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formed, which contains some lines which Pindar would 
not have been ashamed of. He compares Lord Bacon, who 
pointed out the true mode of investigating nature, but 
who did not in his lifetime witness many discoveries, 
to Moses, who led the Israelites to the border of the 
Promised Land, but who was not permitted to enter it. 
His first mention of Bacon is quaint enough. 
** Bacon, at last, a mighty man arose 
(Whom a wise king and Nature chose 
Lord Chancellor of both their laws), 
And boldly undertook the injured pupil's cause. 
* . * * * * 
From these and all long errors of the way, 
In which our wandering predecessors went, 
And like the old Hebrews, many years did stray, 
In deserts but of small extent, 
Bacon, like Moses, led us forth at last: 
The barren wilderness he passed ; 
Did on the very border stand 
Of the blest promised land ; 
And from the mountain’s top of his exalted wit 
Saw it himself, and showed us it. 
But life did never to one man allow 
Time to discover worlds, and conquer too.”” 


Another vagary which seized the poets of the seven- 
teenth century, was that style of writing which procured 
them the appellation of the “metaphysical poets ;” of 
whose methods of composition Johnson gives a very 
amusing and instructive account in his “Life of Cowley.” 
Instead of deriving their subjects and mode of treating 
them from the general aspects of nature and life, and the 
feelings of the human heart, with which every reader 
can sympathize, they ransacked the obscurities of history 
and science, and transferred into their poetry all the 
subtleties of the schoolmen. Dr. Donne, the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, whose witty, but rugged verses, show much 
learning and ingenuity, was one of the earliest of those 
metaphysical writers, and he had many followers whose 
names are now forgotten. Cowley had many bad, and 
afew good passages of the metaphysical kind. Here 
are some of his lines on Hope :— 

“‘ Hope, whose weak being ruined is, . 

Alike if it succeed, and if it miss ; 
Whom good or ill does equally confound, 
And both the horns of Fate’s dilemma wound. 
Vain shadow, which dost vanish quite, 
Both at full noon and perfect night! 
The stars have not a possibility 
Of blessing thee ; 

If things then from their end we happy call, 

*Tis Hope is the most hopeless thing of all. 
Hope, thou bold taster of delight, 
Who, whilst thou shouldst but taste, devourest it quite, 
Thou bring’st us an estate, yet leavest us poor, 
By clogging it with legacies before !” 

It was to pieces such as these that Cowper refers, 
when he says :— 

** T cannot but lament thy splendid wit, 
Entangled in the cobwebs of the schools,” 

On the whole, most readers of Cowley will agree 
with the remark of Hume, “ I¢ is sufficient to run over 
Cowley once, but Parnell, after the fiftieth reading, is as 
fresh as at the first.” 

Abraham Cowley was the son of a grocer in the 
parish of St. Dunstan’s. Being a posthumous son, he 
was left to the care of his mother, who struggled to 
procure him a literary education, which he always 
acknowledged with gratitude. She lived to the age of 
eighty, and saw her son eminent. In the window of 
her apartment lay Spenser’s “Fairy Queen,” in which 
he very early took delight to read, till, by feeling the 
charms of verse, he became, as he relates, irrecoverably 
a poet. By his mother’s solicitation he was admitted 
into Westminster School, where he was soon dis- 
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where he continued his studies with great diligence. In 
1643, being now Master of Arts, he was by the Parlia- 
ment ejected from Cambridge, and sheltered himself at 
St. John’s College, in Oxford. Being conspicuous for 
the warmth of his loyalty, and the elegance of his con- 
versation, he gained the kindness and confidence of 
Lord Falkland, and of others who attended the king, 
Charles 1. When Oxford was surrendered to the Par- 
liament, Cowley followed Queen Henrietta to Paris, 
where he became secretary to Lord Jermyn, afterwards 
Earl of St. Albans, and was employed principally in 
ciphering and deciphering the letters that passed be- 
tween the king and queen—an office of high confidence 
and honour. In 1656 he was sent back to England, 
that, under pretence of privacy and retirement, he might 
observe the posture of affairs in the nation. Soon after 
his return to London, he was seized by some messengers 
of Cromwell’s government, who were sent out in search 
of another man, and, being examined, was put into con- 
finement, from which he was not dismissed without the 
security of £1000 given by Dr. Scarborough. He now 
took upon himself the character of physician, and was 
made a Doctor of Physic at Oxford, in December, 1657 ; 
and. in the commencement of the Royal Society, he 
appears busy among the experimental philosophers, with 
the title of Dr. Cowley. He probably never practised as 
a physician; but, considering botany as a necessary ac- 
quirement to the profession, he retired into Kent to 
gather plants, and, as the ruling passion swallows up the 
rest, he turned his botany into poetry. He composed 
in Latin several books on plants, of which the first and 
second display the qualities of herbs, in elegiac verse; the 
third and fourth, the beauties of flowers, in various mea- 
sures; and the fifth and sixth, the uses of trees, in heroic 
numbers. 

At the Restoration, after his long and faithful services, 
and with his great ability, he naturally expected ample 
preferments. He had been promised, by both Charles 1 
and 1, the Mastership of the Savoy; but, like many 
others at that time, he was disappointed, for advance- 
ment never came. His desire of retirement now became 
strong, and he retired first to Barnelms, and afterwards 
to Chertsey, in Surrey. By the interest of the Earl of 
St. Albans and the Duke of Buckingham, he obtained a 
lease of the Queen’s lands, which yielded him £400 
a-year. 

*T still revere thee, courtly though retired ; 
Though stretched at ease in Chertsey’s silent bowers, 
Not unemployed; and finding rich amends 
For a lost world in solitude and verse.” —Cowrerr. 

Such is the language in which one good-natured, 
retired poet, sympathizes with another; but Cowley’s 
own account of his rural pleasures, in a letter to Dr. 
Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, is not quite so flattering. 


% “ Chertsey, May 21, 1665. 
“The first night that I came hither, I caught so great 
a cold, with a defluxion of rheum, as made me keep my 
chamber ten days. And, two after, had such a bruise 
on my ribs with a fall, that I am yet unable to move, or 
turn myself in my bed. This is my personal fortune 
here to begin with. And besides, I can get no money 
from my tenants; and have my meadows eaten up every 
night by cattle, put in by my neighbours. What this 
signifies, or may come to in time, I know not; if it be 
ominous, it can end in nothing less than hanging. I do 
hope to recover my late hurt, so far, within five or six 
days (though it be uncertain yet whether I shall ever 
Tecover it), as to walk about again. And then methinks, 
you and I, and the dean, might be very merry upon St. 
Anne’s hill. You might very conyeniently come hither 
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the way of Hampton town, lying there one night. I 


write this in pain, and can say no more. Verbum 
sapienti.” 

He did no‘ suffer or enjoy solitude long, having died 
at the Porch House in Chertsey, in 1667, in the forty- 
ninth year of his age. King Charles pronounced that 
Mr. Cowley had not left behind him a better man in 
England. On the 3rd of August, 1667, he was buried 
with great pomp in Westminster Abbey, near Chaucer 
and Spenser. A monument was erected to his memory 
by the Duke of Buckingham, where a Latin inscription 
in his praise may be seen near Poets’ Corner. 

Of “the language of his heart,” which Pope loved, a 
good specimen will be found in his account of the rea- 
sons why he took David for the hero of his epic poem :— 
“ What worthier subject could have been chosen, among 
all the treasuries of past times, than the life of this 
young prince? Whom should a poet more justly seek 
to honour, than the highest person who ever honoured 
his profession? Whom, a Christian poet, rather than 
the man after God’s own heart, and the man who had 
that sacred pre-eminence above all other princes, to be 
the best and mightiest of that royal race from whence 
Christ himself, according to the flesh, disdained not to 
descend? When I consider this, and how many other 
bright and magnificent subjects of the like nature the 
Holy Scripture affords and proffers, as it were, to poesy, 
in the wise managing and illustrating whereof the glory 
of God Almighty might be joined with the singular 
utility and noblest delight of mankind, it is not without 
grief and indignation that I behold that divine science 
employing all her inexhaustible riches of wit and elo- 
quence, either in the wicked and beggarly flattery of 
great persons, or the unmanly idolizing of foolish women, 
or the wretched affectation of scurril laughter, or at best, 
on the confused antiquated dreams of senseless fables 
and metamorphoses. Amongst all holy and consecrated 
things, which the devil ever stole and alienated from the 
service of the Deity, as altars, temples, sacrifices, prayers, 
and the like, there is none that he so universally, and 
so long usurped, as poetry. It is time to recover it out 
of the tyrant’s hands, and to restore it to the kingdom 
of God, who is the Father of it. It is time to baptize it 
in Jordan, for it will never become clean by bathing in 
the water of Damascus. There wants, methinks, but 
the conversion of that, and the Jews, for the accomplish- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ. All the books of the 
Bible are either already most admirable and exalted. 
pieces of poesy, or are the best materials in the world 
for it.” 

If any of our readers be inclined to look a little more 
into Cowley’s life and writings, they will be found not 
uninteresting. Bishop Hurd, a good judge both of cha- 
racter and intellect, published the poems of Cowley, with 
notes, and makes him an interlocutor in one of his Moral 
and Political Dialogues. 





A VISIT TO MOUNT ATHOS. 
II,—MONASTERIES AND LIBRARIES OF MONTE SANTO. 
REsUMING our journey next morning, we passed that 
famous table-land, and the isthmus which Xerxes cut 
through, that his fleet and troops might pass to enter 
into Greece. After a six hours’ ride, we arrived at the 
monastery of Chiliantari, or Chiliomodi. When the 
founder of this monastery, St. Simeon, came to build here, 
he sowed a measure of beans, which brought forward 
a thousand fold: hence the name Chiliomodi, or a thou- 
sand measures; but the word has gradually become cor- 
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rupted into Chiliantari. This monastery is large, and 
stands in a valley, the buildings spread as if in the radii 
of a semicircle. In the sacristy is preserved a superb 
chalice of bloodstone set in gold, the gift of a Byzantine 
Emperor. There are in its library not more than 360 
volumes, written and copied by the monks from the 
Greek and Slavonic languages, in an old-looking form 
of writing, as if it were to make one believe they are 
very ancient. The copies are from the New Testa- 
ment—the life and miracles of saints, especially from 
the astonishing wonders wrought by the image of the 
Virgin Mary, and some from the fathers of the church, 
copies which were published many years ago in Europe, 
and presented by different monks. Besides these, they 
hold a fine ms. Evangelistarium, written in letters of 
gold on white vellum, and which they say was given 
them by Andronicus Comnenus. This monastery is 
under the direction of three trustees, and is Idiorithmo, 
that is, each monk takes his allowance of meat and 
drink from the cellar, and eats alone. 

From here we took our way to the monastery Esphig- 
menou. Being situated between three hills, and near the 
sea, it has taken its name, which signifies “squeezed 
together.” About twelve years ago, this monastery was, 
as it were, re-established by offerings from Russia, and 
is now in splendid condition; and of a truth, learned 
and pious men will be found in this monastery. It was 
founded by the Empress Pulcheria, sister of the Em- 
peror Theodosius the younger. The monks of this mo- 
nastery live in common one with the other, under the 
direction of a Hegoumenos. In this monastery there 
are about 420 volumes, containing the works of the 
fathers of the church, some sermons of St. Gregory 
Palamas, Metropolitan of Salonica, and some modern 
historical manuscripts. Simonides and another gen- 
tleman, Minaides, made a visit to the mountain, and 
having spoken so very highly of those manuscripts, they 
obtained from the monks permission to put in order 
their library, which was in a sad state of decay, many 
books being entirely covered with dust, and others 
much eaten by worms. An account of their visit 
was given to us by achief clergyman of this monas- 
tery, Archimandrites Macarios, and by the assembly in 
council at Caryes of all the monasteries of the mountain 
Athos. 

After having rested ourselves here for five days, we 
proceeded to the town of Caryes, so called from small 
nuts which grow in abundance there.* This place 
is like a good sized town, containing about 1000 houses, 
and 3000 inhabitants. Here stands the large Council 
House of Mount Athos, being the principal settle- 
ment of the mountain, and here also live twenty trus- 
tees, representatives of each monastery; and also a 
‘Turkish Aga, who collects the revenue from the mon- 
asteries. Many merchants and artificers are settled 
at Caryes, to sell to the monks anything they may re- 
quire. There is also a monastery called Protatou, 
meaning “the first.” This is a most beautiful budding, 
and is particularly famous for an ancient picture which 
it contains of the blessed Virgin. This picture they 
call Rodon-amaranton, meaning the “never-failing rose.” 
The monks say this is one of St. Luke’s paintings. The 
monastery of Protatou is one of the richest of all the 
monasteries of Athos, its income from the principalities 
being, at the time I visited it, 28,000 to 30,000 gold 
Venetian money, in English money equal to about 
£15,000. The income of this monastery is derived from 





* This word is derived from “‘ karyon,’”’ and great quantities of these 
nuts are exported to the whole of the Turkish empire, Russia, and many 
other parts of Europe. 





an endowment which it holds from the principalities, 
from a village named Cutrutsani, and is governed by al} 
the representative trustees of the twenty monasteries of 
Athos, and the whole of the large income is laid out 
upon the various wants of the community. There is not 
any library of value here, but some ancient relics, such 
as crosses, stoles, etc. Every Saturday a bazaar is 
held, and the hermits come to it to dispose of their 
various workmanship, and lay in their weekly stock of 
provisions. Caryes is delightfully situated, half way 
up the side of a mountain, commanding a beautifal 
view of the sea, with Samothrace in the distance. All 
around are orchards, abundant in all sorts of fruit-bear- 
ing trees, and the hills are covered with rich verdure. 
About half a mile distant stands the palace of Hiere- 
mias, or Jeremias, Patriarch of Constantinople, who came 
here to end in peace his latter days. Here he died and 
was buried. When the Duke Constantine of Russia, in 
1847, visited this place, the palace was offered to him, 
which he transformed into a church for the use of Rus- 
sian monks. Around each of the principal edifices, at 
short distances stand numerous ecclesiastical villas. 

After having been met by the twenty trustees of the 
monasteries, who read over the letter of the Patriarch 
with much reverence, we made a stay of three days, 
when it was appointed for us to resume our visits to 
other monasteries. So we took our departure for the 
monastery of Coutloumoussi, in the library of which are 
about 1300 volumes, most of them being printed, and 
about 300 mss., but there are none of very ancient 
origin. A very beautiful library has lately been pre 
sented to this monastery by Hieromonachos Bartholo- 
macos, a wise teacher, and a member of this monastery. 
This library contains about 3000 volumes. ‘This pious 
man spent his life in searching after wisdom, and then 
in imparting it to others belonging to his native country. 
He corrected many errors in the Greek Church, edited 
many useful works, both classical and theological, and 
at the latter end of his life he retired to this monastery 
in the Holy Mountain. He left all his property to the 
monastery, and containing as it did books in various 
languages, it afforded great pleasure both to strangers, 
travellers, and residents. The only antiquity of this 
monastery is the Antidorophorion, from antidoran, or “ gift 
in return,” composed of the stone called Lemonites: this 
is of a circular form, a little raised from the ground; in- 
side, in the centre, is the picture of the Virgin and in- 
fant Saviour, and around are all the Prophets, holding 
in their hands rolls, which relate the prophecies con- 
cerning our Saviour. It was presented to the monastery 
by the Emperor Alexius Comnenus, the founder of the 
monastery, A.D. 1088. This monastery is said to have 
been destroyed by order of the Pope of Rome, in the time 
of the Crusades, when most of the monks of Mount 
Athos were put to death, and all the monasteries pluw 
dered and destroyed. 

From here, we took our way to the monastery Bato- 
pedi, which is one of the richest monasteries, and was 
erected at first by Constantine the Great, destroyed 
by Julian the Apostate, built again by Theodosius the 
Great, destroyed again by the Saracens, rebuilt again 
through St. Athanasius, Patriarch of Constantinople. It 
contains a good library, holding, besides printed books, 
about 600 Mss. The Turks inflicted great losses upon 
this establishment, filling the temple with wood, and 
burning all the inside, in which were the four famous 
crystal columns sustaining the dome. The monks 
thought very little of their library, for they care nothing 
for it, but their anxiety was to save the picture of the 
Virgin Mary, which they put down into a well, with a2 
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A VISIT TO MOUNT ATHOS. 


immense taper, and since the revolution, this image has 
been held under great respect by the worshippers, who, 
since the day of its ascension, keep with care this candle 
lighted. It also contains valuable ancient pictures of 
different sizes, crosses covered with diamonds, and many 
valuable antiquities, particularly that of the girdle of the 
Virgin Mary, manufactured of goats’ hair, and it is quite 
a wonder to see the value of the case which holds it, 
being covered with gold, diamonds, and rubies of un- 
usual size; another ‘valuable thing is a fyale used for the 
holy water, and which is made in one single piece of 
hyaspis (jasper) stone. We could not find out by 
whom it was presented, though some say it was a gift 
of Constantine the Great. This monastery is under the 
control of three trustees, changed every three years. 

After staying here nine days we commenced our 
journey for the monastery of Stauronikita, which sig- 
nifies “the victory of the cross.” This is a much 
smaller building than any of the other monasteries. 
Its library contains about 700 volumes ; about 200 are 
manuscripts on vellum. Most of the mss. contain 
exquisite miniatures in high preservation. This monas- 
tery also is controlled by three trustees. 

The next monastery on our tour of inspection was 
that called “ Pantocrator,” which was built by Manuel and 
Alexius Comnenus. The library of the monastery of 
Pantocrator contains very few volumes, because the 


Turks, under the orders of Aboulabout. Pasha, in 182% 


took away the lead from the top of the tower “ Pyrgos,” 
where was the library, and the monks were so careless 
of those books, that they were totally destroyed by rain, 
and one could see them floating on the waters of the 
brook below. Only one valuable manuscript is to be 
seen; it was written on parchment about seven hundred 
years ago; it contains all the hymns of John Damas- 
cine, part of the New Testament, and the Psalms of 
David. The writing is very small, so small that it has 
perplexed many; but it is not at all difficult to read 
with a microscope. When we saw it, it was kept under 
thealtar. The principal ms., a small thick quarto volume, 
is said to have been written by John Kalybita. 

On leaving “ Pantocrator’ we went towards the monas- 
tery of “ Iberon,” which is quite as rich as Batopedi, and 
was founded by the Empress Theodora, wife of the 
Emperor Romanus, son of. Leon Sophos. The church 
of this monastery is dedicated to the Virgin Mary. On 
the 15th of August the festival of the Virgin is held, 
and after our Metropolitan had offered mass, the monks 
presented him with “sakos” (an overstole), of fifty-four 
pounds weight. This originally belonged to one of the 
kings of Georgia or Iberia. There is here a New Tes- 
tament, valuable, and of exceeding size, every letter being 
half an inch long, a gift of Peter the Great, Emperor of 
Russia. Iveron possesses on the whole the largest and 
most remarkable library of Mount Athos, and is kept 
with the greatest care, because the monks here are of a 
higher grade than is general in the monasteries of Athos. 
The Georgian or Iberian mss. form the most marked 
feature of the library. Of the Greek mss. I do not think 
that any can claim a higher antiquity than the eleventh 
or twelfth century. ‘They were copied by the monks, 
according to what they say, when the wise Eugenios 
established the famous school near Batopedi on Mount 
Athos about eighty years ago. * 

After remaining here ten days we started for Philo- 
theon, signifying “ Beloved of God.” This monastery is 
about three miles distance from Iberon. It was founded 
by Arsenius, Philotheos, and Dionysius. There is no- 
thing worthy of note here, and no books, except a few 
used by the monks in their service. 
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We next went to the beautifully situated monastery 
of Caracalou, about an hour’s ride from Philotheou. 
This monasteryis governed by a Hegoumenos. We were 
told that an English traveller, in 1837, had purchased, 
for a trifling sum, many of the books and treasures. 

Hence we journeyed for four hours and a half, to the 
great monastery Labra. It was erected by the Emperor 
Nicephoros. Here are many antiquities and a good 
library, but this monastery is not near so rich as Bato- 
pedi and Iberon. The books and Mss. number some 
thousands, but none are of great antiquity. Many of 
them were presented by archbishops or bishops, who 
had come to spend their closing years in voluntary or 
forced exile, on Mount Athos. There was one very 
famous Ms., of Photios, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
containing part of his Myriobiblos. This manuscript 


the wise Oeconomos Constantine obtained through the 
assistance of Dionysius an Archimandrite of Labra. It 
has, I believe, been edited and printed, within the last 
This monastery is governed by 


three years, at Athens. 
three trustees. 

From Labra we travelled to the Scete or hermitage 
of St. Anna. There are about fifteen cells, in which the 
hermits reside. Jt is situated at the extreme point of a 
rock, under the great peak of the mountain, so that it 
is impossible for a mule to get there, and we were all 
obliged to climb very carefully to reach it, the hermits 
carrying our baggage. They have a nice church, and a 
very good little library, which was given by the Patri- 
arch Dionysius, when he retired to end his days in exile 
from Constantinople. They have no income, and live 
on herbs and fruit, and whatever they can gain from 
their own work, such as crosses, spoons, rosaries, etc., 
and also from what occasional alms they may receive 
from the people. 

One night sufficed for here, and we proceeded to the 
monastery of St. Paul; there is nothing very particular 
to find in this monastery, with the exception of the 
library, which contains about 250 volumes, most of 
them in the Russian language, containing the Gospels, 
and their service books. The monks offer for in- 
spection some of the presents made to our Saviour, 
by the Magi at Bethlehem,. and also feathers from 
the wings of angels present on that occasion. All 
Greek Christians to whom these relics are shown, must 
kiss them, and present something to them. When, 
therefore, the Metropolitan heard that “ the feathers of 
the angels” were here, he was bathed in a cold perspira- 
tion at the bare idea of such a thing. Ofcourse, he was 
obliged to cross himself, and kiss them, for he dare not 
do differently ; but as soon as he left the church, he 
exclaimed to us, “ Alas to me! I was obliged to kiss 
and worship the feathers of the angels. Alas to me! 
Poor nation! how long will it be under the yoke of 
this tyranny—in the midst of this thick idolatry and 
ignorance? Be merciful, our Almighty unto them, and 
guide them into the way of truth, and deliver them from 
this present slavery.” This monastery is ruled by a He- 
goumenos, and was founded by Constantine Blachovano, 
a rich man of the principalities. The monastery of 
St. Dionysius was next visited, founded by Alexios 
Comnenus. It is built on a lofty rock. The library 
contains upwards of 1000 mss., half on paper and half 
on vellum. They are controlled by a Hegoumenos, and 
live together in common. There is a case here, which 
they say contains the right hand of St. John the Baptist. 
There is little to say as regards the validity of this idea, 
but the costliness of the case, wrought in the beautiful 
Byzantine art, makes it indeed a masterpiece. On its 
cover is an epigram as follows:—‘“This is the right 
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MOUNT ATHOS, AS SEEN FAR OFF AT SHA, 


hand which touched the Lord of Glory.” From here 
we went to the monastery of St. Gregory, where there 
is nothing, with the exception of their service books. 
Thence we journeyed through the mountains to the 
monastery of Simopetra, “stone of Symon.” It was 
erected by an anchorite, St. Simon by name, who passed 
his life in a cave. It is a very large building, erected 
on a rocky height. The library contains about 150 
mss., but nothing of any particular value. 

Departing from here, we came to the monastery of 
Xyropotamo, signifying a “dried up small river,” or 
brook. It was founded by the Emperor Romanus. 
Here is exhibited a portion of the “true cross.” A great 
feast is held on the 14th of September, in commemora- 
tion of the day in which the Empress Helena, mother 
of Constantine the Great, discovered the cross at Jeru- 
salem; and on the same day, the holy water is conse- 
crated with this piece of the cross. ‘The hole said to be 
made by one of the nails is visible. ‘The costliness of 
the case which contains this relic is indeed marvellous, 
as regards the vast number of precious stones which are 
about it, said to have been presented to them by the 
Empress Pulcheria. In the monastery Russico there 
is nothing of any value; it contains only the usual 
Sclavonic and Greek books written and printed. This 
monastery, after having been destroyed many times, has 
lately been rebuilt at the expense of Russian alms. 
There are about one hundred and fifty monks of Russia, 
and two hundred Greek monks, the Hegoumenos being 
Greek. It contains two churches, one for the service 
in Sclavonic, and the other in Greek. They all live 
together in common “ koenobion.” 

Departing from this monastery, we soon came to the 
monastery Xenophon, the library of which contains about 
1200 volumes, a small quantity written on paper, and 
some on vellum, but none of very ancient origin. From 
here we went to the monastery of Docheiariou, which 
contains a library of about 1500 volumes and eighty 
Mss., some on vellum and some on paper, but nothing 








very ancient, written in the two languages, Bulgarian 
and Greek; mostly being works of divinity and their 
service books. After about two hours ride, we came to 


the monastery of Constamonitu, in which is nothing of 
any consequence, being a small and poor monastery, 


though originally erected by Constantine the Great. 

From here we journeyed to the monastery of Zographou 
where there is nothing to’see except about three hun- 
dred volumes in the Bulgarian language, containing the 
prayers and lives of saints. In this monastery, on ask- 
ing if they had Greek books to read, they brought us 
one containing a most curious fable, which was to this 
effect: that on the top of Mount Athos was an image of 
Diana, and when the Virgin Mary departed from Jeru- 
salem to visit Athos the stone idol exclaimed to the five 
cities, “ Pentapolis,” which then existed in the moun- 
tain at that time, “ Go out and meet the mother of God,” 
and as soon as the Virgin arrived the idol fell down and 
was broken in pieces, and since that time the monks 
are under the impression that Mount Athos is a gar- 
den sacred to the Virgin Mary, and no female thing 
has been allowed to enter the mountain. 

Mount Athos contains about 7000 inhabitants. In 
eleven of the principal monasteries they live altogether, 
leading a life in common (koenobia); and it is for- 
bidden them to eat, during their lives, any kind of 
meat, their diet consisting chiefly of fruit and vege 
tables, cheese, fish, butter, eggs, anything in fact but 
flesh meat. In the other nine, the monks receive sepa- 
rately all their food, and each monk lives and eats by 
himself, only being together during the time of prayer 
(idiorithma.) In these monasteries, although forbidden 
by monastic laws to eat flesh meat, yet it is eaten com- 
monly amongst them. 

The most part of their incomes come from the prin- 
cipalities and Russia, and some few lands they have in 
other places. After passing three months in the moun- 
tain we returned to the metropolis of Salonica, journey- 
ing in the same route in which we went. 





